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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


This is a touch-and-go hour in the story of 
mankind. All that the free spirit of man has 
amassed for the expansion of democracy is 
threatened by brutal forces seeking whom they 
may devour. This challenge to all that we hold 
dear will be met, but for a long time to come 
western civilization will need all the resources it 
can master to maintain itself. 

At such an hour, the value of a strong Israel 
cannot be overrated. There, in the Middle East, 
is the bulwark of the moral law, dedicated to the 
great proposition that self-government and right- 
cousness must be fostered for the enhancement of 
civilization. The least that the western world can 
do is to make this bulwark more and more capable 
of making its promise good. 

The economy of Israel must be given a firm 
foundation. The countless victims of persecution 
and war must be given their place in the sun. The 
land from which revealed religion sprang must be 
redeemed in all its possibilities not merely as a 
haven for Jews but as a weapon for the preserva- 
tion of the spiritual, social and political values 
without which free men, the world over, cannot 
live. 

It behooves Americans to be keenly aware of 
the importance of Israel in the evolving pattern 
of world affairs. More than that—it behooves 
Americans to cherish the vision and courage which 
have gone so far toward making Palestine again a 
land of milk and honey, and it behooves Americans 
to see to it that this great enterprise for Jewish 
freedom and human right shall go forward with 
increasing glory. 
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\ January conference in Alaska of representa- 


tives of an Inter-departmental committee of 


Federal Departments and Agencies, Territorial 
officials and building trades unions and contractors 
has set a pattern for future management-labor 
relations there, it was disclosed in February, after 
the committee’s return to Washington. 

Results of the conference were made public by 
Frank P. Graham, former United States Senator 
from North Carolina, in a letter to Senator Lester 
C. Hunt, of Minnesota, chairman of a Senate sub- 
committee which inspired the conference. Other 
members of the subcommittee who visited Alaska 
last summer to investigate work-stoppages in de- 
fense construction projects, at the instigation of 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, chairman of 
the Senate subcommittee on preparedness, are 
Senators Wayne Morse, of Oregon, and Leverett 
Saltonstall, of Massachussetts 

Asa result of a series of conferences on the scene, 
Graham, chairman of the committee, wrote: 

1) The collective bargaining was completed 
for the first time in Alaska instead of Seattle. Too 
much had Alaska become an economic appendage 
in finance, wholesaling, and industrial relations. 

2) Practically all the building trades and 
uUnLOnNS participated in the conference and reached 
binding agreements at the same time. 

‘(3) The agreements are continuing agreements 
and can be reopened or amended at the end of the 
vear 1951 on the basis of their being continuing 
in nature, 

‘(4) Negotiations did not drag on beyond the 
time of the expiration of current agreements in 
March but were consummated almost 2 months 
in advance of their expiration, with provision 
against strikes and stoppages. Thus, they con- 
tributed to mutual understanding, to a spirit of 
cooperation, and to a patriotic determination to 
make the next season the greatest season of defense 
construction in the history of Alaska.”’ 

Graham asked Senator Hunt especially to ex- 
press the subcommittee’s appreciation to ‘‘Oscar 
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Chapman, who took the responsibility of calling 
the conference as Secretary of the Department of 
the Interior,’”’ whose Department, he said, ‘bore 
the financial burden of the conference; to Secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, for his understanding 
and cooperation, and for the loan of his special 
representatives, Charles W. Straub, Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary, and Henry Gomperts, Asso- 
ciate Director of the Labor Department’s Office of 
International Labor Affairs.”’ 

The Interdepartmental Committee of Washing- 
ton on the Alaskan project was composed of 
representatives of the Departments of Interior, 
Labor, Defense, Agriculture, and Commerce, the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the National Security Re- 
sources Board, the Federal Security Ageney, the 
Economic Stabilization Agency, and the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 


Problems Faced 


In deseribing the problems which confronted the 
committee in the Territory, Graham wrote: 


“We had to disabuse the minds of the parties of 
an almost subconscious fear that Uncle Sam was 
coming up to Alaska to ‘push ‘em around and to 
tell ’em in a dictatorial way what was what, or 
else.’ Along with this there was anticipation on the 
part of some that with flag waving we might try to 
pressure them into hurried, unwise, and unfair set- 


. tlements. Also there was the danger, in view of the 


probable coming wage price freeze, that manage- 
ment might simply sit down, do nothing and wait 
for the national freeze and the Federal policy to 
take over. 

“The shortage of skilled labor for the large con- 
struction program constituted a problem. The 
higher cost of living in Alaska, the woeful lack of 
housing for families, the difficulty of moving work- 
ers to a frontier area for the construction season, 
the rigors of camp life in isolated sections added to 
the problems of both management and labor 


regarding recruitment and wages.” 














WHPC Offices Interpret 
Wage Stabilization Rulings 


Under 


Stabilization 


delegated authority from the 


Board, the 


Labor 


Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
are now helping administer and giving authorita- 


tive answers on its orders and regulations and 
carrving on a Nation-wide campaign to inform 
employers and emplovees of their responsibilities 


under the wage provisions of the Defense Pro- 


duction Act of 1950. 
The task is being carried out by the trained 


staffs of the Divisions’ 10 regional and 58 field 


offices in addition to their normal work of en- 


forcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. Many 
Wage-Hour officers and employees who did a 
similar job for the old War Labor Board in World 
War II are still with the Divisions and have been 
assigned to the new wage stabilization work. 

In making the announcement, Board Chairman 
Cyrus 5. Ching, on February 5, stressed the fact 
that the Wage-Hour offices are the first point of 
contact for employers and employees alike on 
wage stabilization matters—not the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

These offices are not only operating as informa- 
tion centers, but are empowered to issue official 
rulings and answers to questions arising under the 
These 


authoritative 


Board’s general rules and regulations. 


formal rulings—in_ writing—are 


and will remain in full foree and effect unless 


subseq uc ntly reversed Oo! modified by the Board. 


"Thaw" Orders Issued 


since the general “freeze” order, effective 
January 26, a series of orders, intended to “thaw” 
the freeze for various groups of wage earners have 
been Board 


Wage-Hour offices indicate that some employers, 


ssued by the teports from the 


particularly the smaller operators, are apparently 
misconstruing the meaning of these orders In 
this connection, Wage-Hour officials gave a word 
of warning 

It would be to the self-interest of every employer 
who is planning a payroll adjustment, they said, 
to consult the nearest Wage-Hour representative 
before 


acting, because his action might be in 


conflict with the orders and regulations of the 
Wave Stabilization Board 
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Tobin Names Mrs. Norton 
As Womanpower Consultant 





Mrs. Mary Norton. 


Maurice J. 
announced the appointment of Mrs. Mary Norton, 


Secretary of Labor Tobin has 
formerly a Member of Congress from New Jersey 
for 26 years, as womanpower consultant. The 
appointment, Tobin pointed out, is in line with 
the Administration’s efforts to draw experienced 
women into positions of responsibility within the 
Government. 

For 10 years, including the crucial war period, 
Mrs. Norton was Chairman of the Education and 
Labor Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

Mrs Norton acts as special adviser to the See- 
retary on womanpower aspects of the present 
emergency and works with the Department’s 


Women’s 


long-range programs for the best 


sureau in planning immediate and 
utilization of 
women 


The Women’s 


indicates no 


Bureau reports that present 


information Nation-wide shortage 
of women workers, although in certain areas and 
need is 


for certain occupations the 


Mrs. Norton works with the Department on a 


growing 


per diem basis, at considerably less remuneration 


than she received as a Member of Congress. 
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DEFENSE MANPOWER REGIONS 








BES Directors Will Also Head Up Defense Manpower in Regions 


Committee, which shall consist of the regional 


Regional directors of the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Employment Security have been desig- 
nated also to head the Office of Defense Manpower 
in their respective regions in an order issued by 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 

Seattle and Minneapolis have been added to the 
existing regions which include Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, and 
San Francisco. 

The new duties assigned the regional directors 
of the Office of Defense Manpower will be in addi- 
tion to the responsibilities vested in them as diree- 
tors of the Bureau of Employment Security. 

Ina recent defense mobilization order, Director 
Charles E. Wilson of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
‘ation created interagency regional committees 
The order is as follows: 

1. There is hereby created for each region of the 
National Production Authority and the Office of 
Defense Manpower a joint interagency committee 
to be known as the Regional Defense Mobilization 
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directors designated by the Defens Production 
Administration and the Office of Defense Man- 
power, as co-chairmen, and one or more representa- 
tives of the Department of Defense, a represent- 
ative of the Department of Agriculture, and a 
representative each from the Housing and Home 
Finance Ageney and the Federal Security Ageney 
The members of the committee shall bring the 
local representatives of the procurement services 
to meetings on the request of the chairman 

2. The committee of each region shall review the 
defense production programs within the region in 
relation to the available production capacity, labor 
supply, housing, and community facilities and 
advise the respective agencies on actions needed to 
obtain effective utilization of these resources in 
cluding actions with respect to such matters as 
placing, limiting, or transferring of procurement 
contracts, the location of new production facilities 
the recruitment, training, and utilization of labor 


and the provision of additional housing 








Local occupational shortages are appearing in 
many sections of the Nation as manpower require- 
ments for defense production assume growing im- 
portance, the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Employment Security reported. 

The largest recent increases in locally hard-to-fill 
job needs have occurred in the professional, skilled, 
and semiskilled fields, particularly for mechanical 
and electrical engineers, vocational training teachers, 
draftsmen, machinists, tool and die makers, skilled 
aircraft’ assemblers, pattern and model makers, 
carpenters, lumbermen, raftsmen, and wood- 
choppers. 

Openings for professional and managerial person- 
nel constitute approximately one-fifth of interstate 
job clearance needs. Local unmet demands for 
clerical and sales workers constitute 8 percent of all 
clearance openings while unskilled and service 
needs are small, each comprising only about 4 
percent of the total. 

On January 10 these job openings were listed in 
interoffice clearance by the State employment 


Services 


Jan. 10 Dec. 13 
Professional and managerial 6, 677 5, 498 
Clerical and sales 2, 935 2, 693 
Service 1, 537 1, 632 
Skilled 12, 243 Ll, 284 
Semiskilled 11, 552 9, SOY 
Unskilled 1, 536 1, IS6 


Increased demands for machinists paced the rise 
in skilled manpower needs between December and 
January. Other appreciable pickups in clearance 
needs occurred for tool and die makers, aircraft 
assembly workers, pattern and model makers, and 
carpenters. Some 358 States, headed by New York 
and California, report unmet local needs for about 
2 300 Other skilled 
workers are also in heavy demand, especially in 
Connecticut, Wisconsin, and Ohio. More than half 


of all States show clearance openings for tool and 


machinists. machine shop 


die makers with particularly large needs evident 
in New York. Large needs for electricians exist in 
Connecticut and California, while skilled aircraft 
assemblers are in considerable demand both in 
Washington and California. Many hard-to-fill job 
openings are also reported for sheet metal workers, 
and radio mechanics and repairmen. 
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Skilled Worker Shortages Increasing in Many Production Areas 


Two-thirds of current clearance openings in the 
professional and managerial category are in five 
occupational classifications. Local unmet needs in 
the professional field are especially prominent for 
electrical and mechanical engineers with sizeable 
numbers of openings in Washington, Maryland, 
California, and Ohio. In 37 States there are needs 
for a total of 1,120 draftsmen. Vocational training 
teachers and registered nurses are also in consider- 
able demand. 

The fellowing table shows the number of open- 
ings on State job inventories as of January 10: 


Number 
Openings of States 


Authors, editors, and reporters 55 ll 
Chemists 06 18 
Engineers, chemical 157 16 
Engineers, civil 222 20 
Engineers, electrical 1, 005 34 
Engineers, industrial 129 21 
Engineers, mechanical 1, 120 37 
Librarians 62 6 
Social and welfare workers 216 17 
Teachers and instructors 618 6 
Trained nurses 5S1 30 
Natural scientists 126 IS 
Professional occupations 5S 16 
Draftsmen 1, 120 37 
Laboratory technicians and assistants 128 27 
Radio operators 166 11 
Survevors 5a 6 
Semiprofessional occupations 250 20 
Managers, officials S7 16 
Others 307 
Stenographers and typists 2, 065 $1 
Others S70 
Service workers 1, 537 
Skilled workers 12, 243 
Textile weavers 120 9 
Machinists 2, 299 38 
Toolmakers, die sinkers, setters 914 27 
Skilled machine shop workers 1,475 25 
Tinsmiths, coppersmiths, sheet metal 

workers 135 22 
Molders 355 25 
Structural and ornamental metal 

workers . 245 12 
Welders and flame cutters 291 8 
Electricians 689 24 
Skilled aircraft building occupations 535 8 
Pattern and model makers H11 21 
Skilled petroleum production occupa- 

tions 104 2 
Miners and mining machine operators 151 3 
Brick and stone masons, tile setters. __ 236 22 
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Number 
Openings of States 


arpenters 339 7 
‘umbers, gas fitters, steam fitters 102 15 


Linemen and servicemen (telegraph 


telephone 345 IS 
\irplane mechanie and repairmet 384 10 
Mlotor vehicle mechanie and repair- 

men 200 36 
Mechanies and Repairmen 930 34 
Others 1, 993 


Semiskilled 


Occupations in manufacture of tobacco 


products 102 2 
Occupations in Inanulacture ‘ 

tiles 145 1] 
rextile production fabrication workers 383 13 
Lumbermen, raftsmen and wood chop 

pers S, 415 7 
Metal filers, grinders, buffers, and 

polishers 195 7 
Machine shop workers 716 IS 
Occupations in mechanical treatment of 

metals 107 1] 
Aircraft building occupations 205 3 
Chauffeurs and drivers, (bus, taxi, truck, 

tractor 222 10 
Attendants, filling stations, parking 

lots 100 ] 
Others 14 


Tobin Denies Petition 
To Lift Walsh-Healey Penalty 


The opportunity to do business with the Gov- 
ernment is not in itself a basis for lifting the 
blacklist penalty imposed on a firm under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin said, in affirming his pre- 
vious decision to bar Westchester Hats, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., 


9 
»o Vears 


from Government contracts for 


The firm had petitioned the Secretary for re- 
moval from the blacklist, stating that it had been 
asked by a Government agency to negotiate for 
the award of certain United States contracts 
Denying the petition, Tobin said he did not con- 
sider the blacklisting unfair or unjust; moreover, 
the company had not shown enough concern over 
maintaining the act’s labor standards to warrant 
consideration as a contractor with the Govern- 
ment 

The firm had been held ineligible because of 
minimum wage and overtime pay violations and 
inadequate and falsified records 
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Five Governors Urge FEPC; 
Bills Proposed in Nine States 


Governors of five States—Colorado, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio—this vear strong- 
ly urged adoption of fair employment practice 
acts in messages to their legislatures 

Fair employment practice bills have already been 
introduced in these five States, as well asin Arizona, 
Indiana, Montana, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Alaska. 

While not identical with each other, all of these 
bills are similar in coverage, in types of discrim- 
ination prohibited, and in method of administra- 
tion. They are also similar in these respects to the 
regulatory fair employment practice acts already 
in effect in eight States. In all, employers are for- 
bidden to discharge or discriminate against any 
person in compensation, or terms or conditions of 
employment because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 

Likewise, labor organizations may not exclude 
or expel from membership or otherwise diserimi- 
nate against any person on these grounds. Em 
plovyinent agencies Ol employers are forbidden to 
advertise or publish any preferences, or to ques- 
tion any employee or applicant concerning his 
origin or religious beliefs 

The agencies administering the bills now under 
consideration would be authorized to attempt by 
edueation and conciliation to eliminate such dis- 
criminatory practices Where these efforts fail the 
commissions would be empowered, after public 
hearing, to issue cease and desist orders enforce- 


able in the courts 


New York First 

The first State to enact such legislation was New 
York in 1945, followed closely by New Jersey the 
same vear, Massachusetts in 1946, and Connecti- 
eut in 1947. New Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Washington adopted such laws in 1949. Indi- 
ana and Wisconsin have adopted laws on this sub- 
ject, providing however, for voluntary, rather than 
mandatory compliance. 

A number of cities in States where there is no 
mandatory State law have passed municipal ordi- 
nances which, in general, are patterned after the 
provisions of the State fair employment practice 
acts. These include Gary, Ind.; Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, and 
Youngstown. 











January Housing Starts 
Reach New High for Month 


Homebuilding continued at a brisk pace in Jan- 
uary with 87,000 new permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units started, according to preliminary estimates 
of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

While 8 percent below the December figure, the 
January total established an all-time high for that 
month. 

The drop between December and January, BLS 
said, was due entirely to a drop in public housing. 
Privately owned new housing starts rose by 5 per- 
cent. Almost 84,000 units were put under con- 
struction by private builders during the month, 
exceeding by 8 percent the previous January high 
set in 1950 

A table of nonfarm housing starts for 1949 and 
1951, released by BLS with the January figure, 


shows 

Number of 
dwelling 
units 
1949 1, 025, 100 
January 50, 000 
February 50, 400 
March 69, 400 
April 88, 300 
May 95, 400 
June 95, 500 
July 96, 100 
August 99, 000 
September 102, 900 
October 104, 300 
November 95, 500 
December 78, 300 
1950 1, 395, 100 
January 78, 700 
February 82, 900 
March 117, 300 
April 133, 400 
May 149, 100 
June 144, 300 
July 144, 400 
August 141, 900 
September 120, 600 
October ! 102, 500 
November 2&5. OOO 
December 295, 000 
1951: January $7, 000 
! Revised Preliminary 











Secretary Tobin Announces 
Industrial Safety Program 

An industrial safety program for defense pro- 
duction designed as a cooperative effort between 
the Department of Labor and State labor agen- 
cies has been announced by Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin. 

Administered by the Labor Department’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards, the program will utilize 
existing State labor agencies which have basic 
legal authority for safety and health. As needed 
the Bureau will assign qualified safety technicians 
to such agencies to extend and develop special 
industry programs in defense and essential civil- 
ian production, and safety training for State 
officials and management and labor representa- 
tives. 

Utilizing peacetime experience with special 
industry programs which have resulted in marked 
reductions in work injuries, Bureau technicians, 
after consultation with State labor department 
officials, will survey the operations and hazards 
of typical plants in a defense industry, prepare 
this information on flow charts, and develop data 
on the control of specific hazards. 


To Assist in Training 

Based on World War LI experience, the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, in cooperation with State 
labor departments, offices of education, State and 
vocational education associations, engineering 
colleges, the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and others, will assist in the pro- 
motion of industrial safety training for State 
safety personnel, key supervisors, foremen, union 
safety representatives, and others in defense 
industries. 

By recent transfer, the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards now has the responsibility to promote safety 
and health of maritime and Federal civilian 
employees. Services similar to those provided by 
the Bureau to State labor agencies will be made 
available to these employees. 

Secretary Tobin said: “Both management and 
labor should fully realize the importance of safe 
working conditions and safe work practices in the 
plants which are producing for defense. Today, 
industrial safety is a patriotic duty. Full coopera- 
tion by management and labor will produce 


notable results. It is a program that must not 
fail.” 
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Montaz Aboul-Madg, a young Egyptian petro- 
leum engineer who recently completed 4 months’ 
training in oil production, refining, marketing, and 
transportation in the United States, has been 
presented a Certificate of Merit by the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

The presentation was made by Philip M. Kaiser, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for international 
alfairs, at a ceremony attended by His Excellency 
Kamel Abd-el-Rehim Bey, Ambassador from 
Egypt, and officials of the Egyptian and American 
Governments. 

Aboul-Madg, a 1947 graduate of Foud I 
University of Cairo, Egypt, received his Master 
of Science degree in petroleum engineering from 
the University of Texas under a fellowship granted 
by the Egyptian Cooperative Petroleum Associa- 
tion. He is returning to Egypt to become chief 
engineer for that organization. 

After Aboul-Madg completed his postgraduate 
work the Egyptian Government requested that he 
be given an opportunity to observe at first hand 
American techniques and make practical applica- 
tion of his theoretical knowledge. To enable 
Aboul-Madg to obtain this practical experience he 
was placed with an oil refining company in Ken- 
tucky by the Bureau ot Apprenticeship which is 
responsible for operating in cooperation with the 
Department of State, the industrial training phases 
of this country’s informational and educational 
exchange programs. These programs call for an 
exchange of technical knowledge with friendly 
nations throughout the world 


Length of Training 

Periods of training range from a few months to 
a year, depending upon the requirements of each 
trainee. The number of trainees accepted and the 
type of training given is limited only by the willing- 
ness and facilities of American employers to pro- 
vide appropriate training. At present the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship is supervising the training of 
38 industrial trainees from 9 foreign countries. 

Aboul-Madg is the first industrial trainee from 
outside the Western Hemisphere to complete his 
training under Labor Department supervision. 

Assistant Secretary Kaiser, in presenting the 
Certificate of Merit, described Aboul-Madg as *‘an 
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Egyptian Oil Engineer Completes United States Training 























Assistant Secretary of Labor Philip M. Kaiser (left) presents 
Certificate of Merit to Egyptian trainee Montaz Aboul-Madg 
as His Excellency Kamel Abd-el-Rehim Bey (center), Egyptian 
Ambassador to the United States beams approval. W. F. 
Patterson (right), Director of the Labor Department's Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, looks on. 


ambassador of goodwill and friendship between 
Egypt and the United States.” He said that 
friendly relationship between countries depends 
upon the understanding developed between the 
peoples of all nations. “I can think of no better 
way of obtaining a mutual understanding among 
the peoples of the world than through the exchange 
of technical knowledge in order to help all people 
realize their aspirations for a better way of life,” 
he declared. 

Ambassador Kamel Abd-el-Rehim Bey spoke 
for his government and the more than 400 Egyp- 
tian students in the United States “from New York 
to California.” 

“These students and trainees will return to do 
their part in the great project Egypt is undertaking 
during the next 25 vears. There will be reform in 
all fields: social welfare, industry, commerce. I 
know these students will do a good job and give a 
good account of American training for they are 
holding the name of their country high and making 
good records. | thank American industry, univer- 
sities, and the American people for their considera 
tion to Egypt's sons,”’ he said 











Few indexes of public thinking are more valued 
by the Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau 
than the many letters which make up its daily mail 
bag of “nontechnical” requests. 

Coming in from all sections of the world as well 
as from almost all of the 48 States, these letters to 
the Women’s Bureau usually have a common de- 
nominator—women. But there, the similarity ends, 
both as to the specific information desired and the 
kind of correspondent. 

A woman in a midwestern State, for instance, 
asks, ‘Where can I get a job that will help the de- 
fense effort?” A key woman's organization requests 
factual data for use in its program on the legal! 
status of women. An employer writes: ““What are 
the legal hours of work for women in my State?” 
A school counselor seeks publications which will 
be helpful in vocational guidance work. A high- 
school girl writes for “all the information you 
have” on careers for women. 

The largest number of letters received each 
month deal with job opportunities for women. 
some correspondents, usually college girls, ask 
about the outlook in specific fields—in personnel 
work, in the medical services, in law, in science, in 
engineering, in teaching. Other persons are more 
general, ask for information on the kind of work 
which offers women the best future opportunities. 
Once in a while, a writer with an eve to her future 
earnings will request a list of the “best-paying”’ 
jobs for women and the exact localities in which 
such jobs can be found. 


Queries from High-School Girls 


Youngest of the Bureau’s correspondents who 
write on job opportunities are the high-school 
junior misses. Many of them, in connection with 
their class assignments, are collecting descriptive 
material, photographs, and statistics on women’s 
occupations. Each student studies a particular oc- 
cupation, incorporates her findings into a “Career 
Book.”’ These young correspondents are apprecia- 
tive, often send postal cards back to thank the 
Bureau for its help. 

One young girl, aged about 11, read a news- 
paper story on the Bureau’s report, “The Out- 
look for Women in Police Work.” She wrote to ex- 


Uncle Sam’s Mail Bag Reflects Interest in Women’s Problems 









press her interest in that subject and to ask th 
Bureau to send her some “real FBI and _ police 
men’s badges.”’ 

A great many of the specific questions on jol 
opportunities can be answered readily, because the 
Bureau has an Employment Opportunities sectior 
which conducts continuous research on women’s 
work. During the last few vears, for instance, this 
section issued reports on the outlook for women 
in the medical services and in major fields of 
science. Currently, it is exploring two other oceu- 
pational fields—home economics and social cas¢ 
work. The Bureau's reports do not give informa- 
tion, of course, on specific openings in given locali- 
ties. They undertake, on the other hand, to plot 
trends in employment and furnish data on such 
subjects as educational and training requireme nts, 
scholarship aids, conditions of work, earnings, and 


advancement possibilit ies 





Many women ask about ‘work they can do in 
the home.’ Some refer to their particular apti- 
tudes, want to know how best they may be utilized. 
Others ask for any information the Bureau may 
have on such things as selling by telephone or work 
for opinion polls. A few months ago, a number of 
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queries along this line came from the same large 
city. Investigating, the Bureau found the cause 

newspaper columnist had mentioned the survey 
the Bureau was conducting on part-time employ- 
ment opportunities for women. 

Some of the letters in the Bureau’s mail bag 
complain of poor working conditions, ask how long 
the law permits an employer to work his people and 
what wages he must pay them under the State 
minimum-wage law or Federal wage-hour law 
Others protest that the writers have been fired 
‘without cause” and ask if there is a Federal law 
to prevent that 

Letters from older women also are found in the 
mail bag. These usually express the willingness and 
abilitv of the individual to do a good day’s work 
and ask if something can’t be done about the age 
barriers some employers erect with reference to 


employing older women. 


Status of Women 

Another subject on which the Bureau receives 
many requests for information is the civil and politi- 
cal status of women. These letters, which usually 
come from officers or committees of national and 
local women’s organizations, ask for all pertinent 
materials on the current programs of the organiza- 
tion—on, for instance, such subjects as the laws 
that determine women’s status with reference to 
nationality, to jury service, to family rights. On 
these and related subjects, the Bureau is equipped 
to give the answers, regarding that as one of its 
important services to the women of the country 

Letters expressing great interest in the civil and 
political status of women in the United States come 
with increasing frequency from women in othet 
lands—Europe, Asia, Africa, and, of course, the 
other Americas. These letters, indicative of the 
roles women are playing in the affairs of thei 
nation, ask for “all the information the Women’s 
Bureau has on American women, particularly their 
legal status.”’ 

A few letters which find their way in the Bureau's 
mail bag don’t belong there at all—-they should 
have been addressed, perhaps, to priv ate businesses 
or organizations. Take, for instance, the woman 
who asked about suitable flower arrangements for 
her table, the young woman who wanted informa- 
tion on dancing classes, the girl who requested “full 
information regarding the Royal Academy of 
Dramatics in London.” And then there was the 
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query of a woman who wanted a list of women who 
had been given the “Gold Congressional Medal for 
Life Saving.” This particular request did come 
within the purview of a Federal agency but it took 
a bit of detecting to run down the desired list, 
because the Treasury Department, and not the 
Congress, had made the life-saving awards. The 
Congress, however, had authorized the medals in 
1874. 

Not all of the letters in the Bureau mail bag 
require an individual reply. Some simply ask that 
the writer be mailed copies of specific studies, leaf- 
lets or charts, or the monthly newsletter, Facts on 
Women Workers. Persons or groups making these 
requests are, of course, familiar with Bureau ma- 
terials— through, for instance, their school or pub- 
lic libraries, magazine and newspaper references, 
encyclopedia, or counseling agencies in their locali- 
ties. During the first month of the year 1951, the 
Bureau received—and filled—almost a thousand 
requests of this kind. And they continue to come 
in, prompted by the widespread interest in women 


and their place in the national economy 


Skill Improvement Program 
Set Up by Labor Department 


A plan to assist industry in improving the skills 
of workers in defense industries has been put in 
motion by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
on the recommendation of the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship. 

Formulated by the Apprenticeship Bureau, the 
plan is intended to encourage employers to set up 
adequate training programs Within their plants, to 


place responsibility for training functions, and to 


.establish the need for and direct the training of 


workers toward the actual needs of production 

Tobin said the program calls for teamwork be- 
tween the manpower user and agencies and groups 
offering assistance in developing and improving 
the skills of workers. “To supply enough trained 
men and women to meet the needs of our expand- 
ing defense industries will tax the capacity of 
evervone in the field of industrial training,” the 
Secretary said, “but by working together it can 
be successfully accomplished.” 

A more detailed description of the program, 
giving operational procedure, will appear in the 
April Labor Information Bulletin 





~~ 


Construction Worker Wages 
Up 1.8 Percent at Year’s End 


Wage scales of union workers in the construction 
industry rose 1.8 percent during the last quarter of 
1950, slightly more than during the preceding 3 
months (1.6 percent), according to a survey of 7 
major building trades in 85 cities by the Depart 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Higher pay scales, affecting approximately a third 
of the 545,000 construction trade workers covered 
were reported for at least one craft in three- 
fourths of the cities surveyed. The Bureau's esti- 
mate of the average hourly scale of union workers 
in building construction was $2.36 on January 2 
1951. or 4 cents above the level of October 2, 1950 

Union scales are the minimum wage rates agreed 
upon through collective bargaining between em- 
plovers and trade unions. Overtime beyond estab- 
lished maximum daily and weekly hours is ex- 
cluded The scales do not reflect either rates for 
apprentices or premium rates; thus, they do not 
represent total hourly earnings of union labor. 

The most common adjustments were either 10 
or 12‘; cents an hour and about 1 of every 6 pro- 
vided for an hourly increase of 25 cents or more 

During the year 1950, union scales rose almost 
7 percent, as compared with a 3 percent rise in 
1949, and 10 percent in 1948. Since June 1, 1939, 
hourly wage scales of union building construction 
trades workers have advanced 84 percent. 

Estimated increases in union rates from October 
2, 1950, and rate levels on January 2, 1951, in 85 
cities are shown below. In computing the average 
rise, the increases in each trade are applied to all 


workers in the trade. 


4 ] 
on Ag R Jan. 2, 1951 
oe Hig 
Bricklayer 1] 3. 1 $2.25 $2.89 $3. 50 
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Pa ! 9 = 1. 38 2. 33 2. 65 
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Machine Fixers’ Pay Scales 
Highest in Seamless Hosiery 


Adjusters and fixers of knitting machines wer 
the highest paid among the seamless hosiery occu 
pations studied in October 1950 by the Depart 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Workers with four or more years’ experience il 
this occupation in the Winston-Salem-High Point 
N.C., area averaged $1.55 an hour in men’s seam 
less hosiery mills and $1.49 in mills producing 
children’s hosiery. In the other areas studied, th 
hourly earnings of this group averaged $1.41 and 
$1.38, respectively, mm men’s hosiery mills it 
Hickory-Statesv ille, N. C., and Reading, Pa., and 
$1.28 in children’s hosiery mills in Chattanooga 
Tenn. 

Among the selected women’s occupations, aver- 
age earnings ranged from 80 cents for hand 
menders in Hickory-Statesville, to $1.14 an hour 
for string knitters in men’s hosiery mills in 
Winston-Salem-High Point. About four-fifths of 
the area averages for women in the selected occu- 
pations were between 80 cents and $1 an hour. 
Toe loopers, numerically the most important of 
the women’s occupations studied, had average 
hourly earnings of 93 cents, $1.02, and $1.07, 
respectively, in the three areas studied in the 
men’s hosiery branch and 95 cents and $1.05 in 
the two children’s hosiery areas. 

For occupations in which both men and women 
were employed, virtually all area averages for men 
were from 5 to 12 cents an hour higher. 

A special study of men’s seamless hosiery mills 
in the three areas showed that the immediate 
effects of the new 75-cent minimum wage were 
quite pronounced. The proportion of workers receiv- 
ing less than 75 cents an hour dropped from 40 per- 
cent in October 1949 to 2 percent in March 1950 in 
Hickory-Statesville, N. C.; from 31 percent to 
3 percent in Reading, Pa.; and from 13 to 2 percent 
of all workers in the mills studied in Winston- 
Salem—High Point, N.C 

The average hourly earnings of all workers in 
men’s seamless hosiery mills in Hickory-States- 
ville increased from 83 cents in October 1949 to 
93 cents in October 1950. For Reading the 


averages for corresponding periods were 88 cents 


and 99 cents and for Winston Salem-High Point 
$1 and $1.09. 
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18-Year-Olds One-Fifth Below Those in 1940, Still Declining 


Although the total United States population has 
grown by more than 20,000,000 since 1940, the 
number of males entering age 18 is at present al- 
most one-fifth lower than in 1940, and will exceed 
the 1940 level only after 1958. 

This is one major aspect of the Nation’s man- 
power situation reviewed in a “Fact Book on Man- 
power,” recently issued by the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 

The fact book presents a series of tables, charts 
and text material summarizing basic information 
on the United States working population. Besides 
the data on 18-year-olds, it discloses: 

1. Under emergency conditions, about 5,000,000 
additional persons —and possibly more-—could be 
added to the total labor force (including the armed 
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forces). However, a large-scale expansion of the 
armed forces to a level of 12,000,000 would reduce 
the number of civilian workers by approximately 


‘5,000,000, on the basis of the present population 


2. Average hours of work in durable-goods man- 
ufacturing industries, which include the basic mu- 
nitions-producing industries, were at a postwar 
high of 42.5 hours in December 1950. However, 
under emergency conditions, output of these in- 
dustries would be increased significantly by a re- 
turn to peak World War II average of 46.6 hours 

3. About two-fifths of the 1,710,000 men workers 
in “critical” occupations are in the 19-34 age 
group; but these men in key occupations constitute 
only about 4 percent of the total male population 


in those ages. 
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Work injuries in the United States during 1950 
increased about 4 percent over 1949 according to 
preliminary estimates of the Department of La- 
bor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. Increased em- 
ployment accounted for most of this rise in injuries, 
but there were also some indications of slightly 
higher injury rates in certain industries. 

The total volume of disabling work injuries in 
1950 was estimated at about 1,952,000, an increase 
of 82,000 over 1949. The 1950 total of injuries, 
however, was below the 2,019,900 estimated for 
1948, and was the second lowest figure since 1940. 

Approximately 15,500 persons died as a result of 
work injuries encountered during 1950. An addi- 
tional 84,900 suffered some permanent impair- 
ment, such as the amputation of some body mem- 
ber or the impairment of some function of the 
body . This latter group included about 1,600 cases 
in which the disabilities were serious enough to 
completely incapacitate the persons for any gainful 
employment for the remainder of their lives. The 
main bulk of the injuries (95 percent), however, 
resulted in temporary disabilities which ineapaci- 
tated the workers for one full day or more but from 
which the injured persons recovered without any 
permanent ill effects. 


40,000,000 Man-Days Lost 

Approximately 40,000,000 man-days were lost 
during the year as a result of injuries which oc- 
curred in 1950. This is equivalent to a year’s 
full-time employment for approximately 134,000 
workers. If additional allowance is made for the 
future effects of the deaths and permanent physi- 
cal impairments, the total economic time loss 
would amount to about 212,000,000 man-days 
or a year’s full-time employment for about 706,000 
workers. 

Increased employment and intensified activities 
in construction and manufacturing brought about 
an increase of approximately 12 percent in the 
volume of work injuries in each of these industries. 

The public utilities industry was the only one 
to show a major decrease in the number of injuries. 
There was a slight decrease in telephone employ - 
ment and a substantial drop in other communica- 
tions industries. Most of the decrease in injuries, 
however, can be attributed to an improvement in 
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Increasing Employment Raises On-The-Job Accident Rat e 









the injury record for most divisions of the utilities 
industry. 

The other industry groups showed little change 
or only minor increases in the number of injuri« 
Within the transportation group of industries, 
however, railroads showed a modest decrease in 
work injuries. 

Estimate of disabling work injuries during 1950 


Number o 
injuries 


All cases 11, 952, 000 


By type of disability 
Fatalities 15, 500 
Permanent disabilities 84, 900 
Temporary-total disabilities 1, 851, 600 


Ry industry group 


Agriculture 340, 000 
Mining and quarrying 72, 000 
Construction 205, 000 
Manufacturing 126, 000 
Publie Utilities 24, 000 
Trade 335, 000 
Transportation 177, 000 
Finance, Service, Government and miscel- 373, 000 


laneous industries 


Includes self-employed and unpaid family workers. but doe 
dorm tie ser ct 


New BES Unit Formed 
To Avoid Manpower Waste 


A new division of industria! services, for the 
major purpose of avoiding the waste of manpower, 
has been established in the Department of Labor’s 
sureau of Employment Security. 

Robert C. Goodwin, BES director, in announcing 
the new unit said that it will develop programs for 
the cooperation of management, labor, and Govern- 
ment in meeting difficult manpower and production 
problems. These programs will be used by regional 
and area management-labor committees and by 
local public employment offices in dealing with 
such problems as recruitment, absenteeism, and 
excessive labor turnover in defense plants. 

The new BES division will be headed by Donald 
P. Lallemant of Fairmont, W. Va. During World 
War IL Lallemant was adviser on labor relations in 
the War Manpower Commission’s Bureau of Man- 
power Utilization. He specialized on manpower 
problems related to the wartime Manhattan Project 


(atomic energy). 
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McVeigh Succeeds Shane 
As Labor’s Personnel Chief 





Edward J. McVeigh. 


Harris Shane. 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin has an- 
nounced the appointment of Edward J. MeVeigh 
as Director of Personnel of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. MeVeigh succeeds Harris 
Shane, Director since 1947, who left the Depart- 
ment on Mareh 1 to become Associate Director of 
Industrial Relations for the Pullman-Standard Car 
\Manufacturing Co 

MeVeigh is a graduate of Bethany College, 
Bethany, W. Va 
was emploved by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Corp. in 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Entering the Federal service in 1940, McVeigh 
served in the personnel offices of the Home Owners’ 


After college eraduation, he 


Loan Corporation, the Federal Works Agency, the 
Office for Emergency Management, and the Office 
of Price Administration. He was appointed in the 
Department of Labor as Chief of the Classification 
Division in 1943, became assistant to the Director 
of Personnel in 1945, and Associate Director of Per- 
sonnel in 1947. He is a member of the Society for 


Personnel Administration 


Director Since 1947 

Shane, a native of Philadelphia, was graduated 
from Haverford College in 1931. He came to the 
Labor Department’s United States Employment 
Service in Philadelphia in 1933 from the Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service. In 1936 he was 
transferred to the headquarters office of the USES, 
later becoming chief of the personnel section of that 
Bureau. In 1940 he joined the staff of the personnel 
oflice of the Labor Department, becoming Associate 
Director of Personnel in 1943 and Director in 1947. 
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Korean Veterans To Get 
Special Employment Services 


Veterans of the Korean campaign are being ac- 
corded the same special services in local employ- 
ment offices that are provided to veterans of World 
War II and others under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944. 

This policy is in accordance with directions is- 
sued by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin to the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, BES announced. 

In a statement sent to the State employment se- 
curity heads, BES officials said the public employ- 
ment service has a moral obligation to give service- 
men who have served in the current Korean 
campaign the same special services it accords to 
those who have the status of “veteran” within the 
meaning of the GI Bill of Rights 

Under the bill the 1,800 local offices of the public 
employment services, together with the Veterans’ 
Employment Service, provide job counseling and 
other specialized placement services to veterans. In 
each State there is a veterans’ employment repre- 
sentative with one or more assistants to work with 
the State employment services in the promotion of 
job opportunities for veterans. Preference in refer- 
ral to job openings is given disabled veterans when 
they meet performance requirements for the job. 

The recommendations to the State agency heads 
were signed jointly by Robert C. Goodwin, execu- 
tive director of the Labor Department’s Office of 
Defense Manpower, in his capacity as BES diree- 
tor, and by Perry Faulkner, chief of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service. 

Secretary Tobin also said a survey is now being 
conducted to determine the advisability of rein- 
siating a special program of employment services 
for disabled veterans while in military hospitals. 
During World War II and the subsequent demo- 
bilization period, employment service specialists 
contacted veterans in hospitals and helped them 
develop individual work plans for obtaining em- 
ployment. 


Women Workers by Age Group 

Nearly half of all women from 18 to 24 years of 
age are in the labor force, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. Only slightly over a third of women 
in the next age group—25 to 34 
nearly 40 percent from 35 to 54 are in the labor force. 


are workers, but 
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Unions May Not Ignore 
Rights Given Up in Pacts 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
unanimously that, under the Taft-Hartley Act, a 
union may voluntarily waive, or agree to a limita- 
tion upon, its right to choose any particular person 
or class of persons as the union representative in 
negotiating of grievances. 

The Board's decision emphasized, however, that 
the act forbids an emplover to insist upon such 
waiver or limitation as a condition to making a 
collective bargaining agreement. 

The question was raised in a case where a union 
had agreed in two contracts that ‘“Workmen’s 


Committees’ composed of not more than five 
member-emplovees would negotiate grievances 


with emplovers in each of two plants. Under these 


contracts, the emplovers refused to permit a union 
offic 7 and emplovees who were not members of 
the committees to be present at grievance meetings 


except as witnesses giving testimony. The union 


then filed charges of refusal to bargain against the 


The Board inanimously dismissed the charges 


on the ground that the union had voluntarily 


agreed to handle grievances only through the 
“Workmen's Committees.’”” The decision was 
signed bv all five Board Members 

The case involved a relinery operated by the 
Shell Oil Co. and a chemical plant ope rated by the 
Shell Chem al Corp both located at Houston 
T ex, Charges agaist both « ompanies were brought 
by Local No. 367 of the Oil Workers International] 


Union, CJO, which represents production employ- 
ees at both plants A “Workmen’s Committec ’ was 
shed 3 each plant Inder separate contracts 


with the two en piovers Nonmembers of the com 


mittes vere excluded from three negotiating s« 
So! ! Jat lary March ana April of 1950 
| P rr sing the union’s charges the Board 
. VI niont not be compelled to bar- 
y nvyupits: rit te negotiate grievances 
through any ass jt desires, we see no reason why 
on may not waive thats ott through rrenmulric 
' f 1 so choose just ua it 
nion may der certain circumstances walve ti 
rivt to strike or its right not to have an « mployer 
deal with emplovees individually 











Hosiery Knitters Earn 
$2 or Above in Five Areas 


Knitters, single-unit or backrack, averaged more 
than $2 an hour in full-fashioned hosiery mills in 
each of five areas studied in October 1950 by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistic 

In Reading, Pa., these workers averaged $2.45 
an hour; in Charlotte, N. C., $2.25; in Philadelphia 
$2.23; in Hickory-Statesville, N. C., $2.18; and in 
the Winston-Salem-High Point, N. C., area, $2.1 
Among the classes of knitters shown separately, 
however, knitters of 42- and 45-gauge hosiery 
averaged less than $2 an hour in each area. 

Knitters of 60-gauge hosiery in the three areas 
for which data could be presented had earnings 
averaging from 10 to 22 cents above the corre- 
sponding averages for all knitters combined. Ad 
justers and fixers were also among the higher paid 
occupations. Their earnings averaged $1.96 in 
Hickory-Statesville and more than $2 in each of 
the other areas. 

Seamers, an occupation in which large numbers 
of women are employed, had average earnings 
ranging from $1.22 in Hickory-Statesville to $1.42 
in Reading. Women engaged in the folding and 
boxing operations were generally among the 
lowest paid of the selected occupations. Their area 


averages ranged from $1.01 to $1.18 an hour. 


Reading Usually Highest 

Of the nine occupations for which comparisons 
could be made in all five areas, Reading usually 
had the highest average hourly earnings; Hickory- 
Statesville was lowest in a majority of instances 
Differences between high- and low-area averages 
ranged from 18 to 44 cents an hour. Most occupa- 
tional averages in Reading were from 5 to 25 cents 
an hour higher than those in Philadelphia. 

The gauge of hosiery produced in the mills 
studied ranged from 42 to 60. The majority of the 
knitters, however, in each area were knitting 51- to 
60-vauge hosiery during the period studied. The 
number of sections per machine also differed, in 
most instances ranging from 24 to $2 

Paid vacations of 1 week after a year’s service 
were the usual practice. Insurance plans for which 
employers paid at least part of the cost were in 
effect in mills employing most workers in the areas 
studied. These plans included life insurance, 


hospitalization, and other health insurance 
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Executive committee meets: 
Seated, left to right: G. Samuel Bohlin, Col. John N. Smith, Stanwood L. Hanson, Dr. R. R. Sayers, Dr. Carl M. Peterson, Admiral 
Ross T. McIntire, Robert Ramspeck, Paul A. Strachan, George Nelson (representing A. J. Hayes), R. D. Siverson, John Convery 


(representing Earl Bunting), Mrs. Brice Clagett (representing Mrs. 
senting Walter J. Mason), Dr. Charl Ormond Williams, Millard W. Rice, Mrs. Esther Van 


A. Julian Brylawski, Frank Fernbach. 





Hiram C. Houghton). Standing, left to right: Lewis Hines (repre- 


agoner Tufty, Roderick Stephens, 


NEPH Group to Award “‘OSCAR”’ For Distinguished Performance 


The Executive Committee of the President’s 
Committee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week decided at a recent meeting to 
hame one outstanding handicapped person each 
vear to receive a special “Oscar” for a distinguished 
performance in the face of disability 

Plans also are under consideration for the naming 
of an outstanding employer each year to receive a 
trophy for special services to handicapped workers 

The expanded Awards of Merit program headed 
by A. Julian Brylawski, vice president of the 
heater Owners of America, has completed organ 
vation of a committees with representation on 
almost every one of the Governors’ NEPEL Com 
mittees. Awards to employers this vear will be 
tepped up in promoting the mobilization use of 
the handicapped and in rewarding specially meri 


LoOrhous employer practices 


Varch 1951 


The spring meeting of the President's Com- 
mittee will be held at the Departmental Auditor- 
ium, adjoining the Department of Labor in Wash- 
ington, on May 4, and will emphasize mobilization 
of the handicapped in the defense effort. Onx 
feature will be a panel composed of representatives 


of management, labor, and the handicapped 


New members of the Executive Committe: 


working with Chairman Robert Ramspeck at 
Karl Bunting, National Association of Manufac 
turers; Col. John T. Smith, Institute for th 
Crippled and Disabled; Earl Cocke Jr., National 
Commander of the American Legion: Earl H 
Gammons, Columbia Broadcasting System; Stan 
wood J. Hanson, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co 
Col. KE. W. Palmer of the Kingsport Press; and 


Brylawski 




















what will happen in labor 


in April 





Expirations of Union Contracts ' 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propvucts 


Koppers Co., Ine., Chemical Division—Kobuta, Pa. 
Gas, Coke (Congress of Industrial Organizations). 
Heyden Chemical Corp., Ordnance Works— Morgantown, 


W. Va Mine, District 50 (Independent 


FaRRICATED Merat Propvucts, Excerpr ORDNANCE, 
\IACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMEN’' 


Allied Building Metal Industries—New York, N. Y. 
Bridge 
Continental Can Co.—St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe 
AFL 
H. L. Judd Co 


Stamford, Conn 


American Federation of Labor). 

Machinists (AFL 

American Co Kokomo, Ind Stove Mounters 

Wallingford, Conn.—Jewelry (AFL). 

Schick, Ine Machinists (AFL 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Works—Cicero, Ill Forge and 
Machine Workers Industrial Union (Ind 


The Grabler Manufacturing Co.—Cleveland, Ohio—Steel 


ClO 

Tubular Rivet & Stud Co.—Quiney, Mass Machinists 
AFL 

Wheeling Stamping Co.—Wheeling, W. Va.— Machinists 
AFL). 

Foop anp KinprRED PRopwuctTs 

Louisville Brewers Associatior Louisville, Kv.—Brew- 
erv (CLO 

Master Bakers Associatior Kansas Citv, Mo Bakery 
AFL). 


New York City Bakery Emplovers Labor Council—lIntra- 
state, New York—vTeamsters (AFI 
Planters Nut and Chocolate Co.—Suffolk, Va 


Tobacco Ind 


Food and 


United Chocolate Refiners—- Mansfield, Mass Playthings 
ClO 

Western Federation of Butchers of California—San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.—Meat Cutters (AFL). 


MACHINERY, Except ELecrricat 


Jatteries, Ine.—Dubuque, Llowa—Federal 


AFL). 


General Dry 


Labor Union 


Griscom- Russell Co Massillon, Ohio Machinists 
AFL). 

H. & B. American Machine Co Attleboro, Mass.— Ma- 
chinists (AFL). 


Massey-Harris Co., Ine Jatavia, N. ¥ Steel (CLO 


New York Air Brake Co Watertown, N. Y.—Machin- 
ists (AFL 
afl ition a howr rect ed by th Bi wi of Labor Statistic 
Any change of this date by the locals are not yet on record 
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Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp.—Stamford, Conn. 
Machinists (AFL). 
Universal Winding Co.—Cranston, R. I.—Machinist 


AFL). 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Chicago Newspaper Publishers Association—Chicag« 
Ill.—Printing (AFL). 

MeCall Corp.—Dayton, Ohio 
Pressmen (AFL). 

Washington Newspaper Publishers Association—Was} 


Typographical (AFI 


Bookbinders, Printi: 


ington, D. C 
Textite Mitt Propvucts 


Alkahn Silk Label Co.—New Jersev and New York 
Textile AFL 
American Thread Co Dalton, Ga Textile (CIO 
Kendall Co Walpole, Mass Textile (CLO 
TRANSPORTATION 


Dallas Railway and Terminal Co Dallas, Tex Stree 
and Electric Railway (AFL 

Indianapolis Railways, Ine.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Street 

and Electric Railway (AFL 

Interstate Teamsters 


Rochester, N. ¥ 


AFL). 


Street and 


Motor Carriers Council 

Rochester Transit Corp 
Electric AFL 

Seattle Taxicab Operators Association 


Teamsters (AFL 


Seattle, W ash 


Truck Owners Association of Seattle, Ine Seattle 

Wash.—Teamsters (AFI 
Conferences—Convention 

April 1 United Automobile Workers (CIO Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

April 2—Communieations Workers of America (CIO 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

April 2—Railway Employee’s Department (AFL)—Chi 
cago, Il. 

April 9—Coopers’ International Union of North America 


AF L)—Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 9—Regional Conference for the Near and Middle 
East (International Labor Organization)—Teheran, Iran. 

April 10—Meeting of Experts on Payment by Results 
(ILO Geneva, Switzerland. 

April il—Pennsylvania State Industrial Union Council 
(CLO Philadelphia, Pa 


April 16—Alabama State Federation of Labor (AFL) 
Gadsden, Ala. 
April 30—International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 


Forgers, and Helpers (AF L)—Chiecago, II. 
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Some Current Publications 


State Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders, July 1, 1942-July 1, 1950, Revised 
Supplement to Bulletin 191.—Women’s Bureau Bulletin 227, Revised. An 
analysis of 94 State minimum-wage orders and 6 statutes fixing rates in 22 of 
the 30 jurisdictions now having minimum-wage laws on their statute books. 
68 pp. 20 cents. 


Handbook of Facts on Women Workers.—Women's Bureau Bulletin No. 237. 
This book brings up to date the Handbook issued 2 vears ago, a source book of 
facts relating to women workers. 106 pp. 30 cents. 


Legislative Report No. 1, February 5, 1951.—Bureau of Labor Standards. A 
biweekly summary of current labor legislation, both State and Federal. (Mime- 
ographed) 57 pp. Free 

Ie ports of the Committee on Engineering 1949-50.—Bureau of Labor Stand 
ards Bulletin No. 133. One of a series of eight publications dealing with the 
1950 President's Conference on Industrial Safety, and including both the 1949 
and 1950 committee reports. 67 pp. 25 cents. 


Reports of the Committee on Researeh—1949-50.—Bureau of Standards Bulletin 
No. 135. This bulletin, which includes the 1949 and 1950 committee reports, 
is sixth in a series of cight publications dealing with the 1950 President's 
Conference on Industrial Safety. 41 pp. 20 cents 


Tiourly Earnings by Industry, Selected Wage Areas, April 1949 to November 
1949.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1005. This publication con- 
tains brief summaries of straight-time hourly earnings for a limited number of 
occupations in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. The studies 
were made during the period from April 1949 to November 1949 in the leading 
localities for the industries selected. 25 pp. 20 cents. 


National Painting, Decorating and Pape rhanging Ap pre ntice sh ip Standards 
Bureau of Apprenticeship. The booklet is published for the guidance of 
contractors and labor in the painting, decorating and paperhanging trade in 
establishing apprenticeship programs. 20 pp. Free. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 


intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk 
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The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes | “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the | and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
use of labor and management, in news |... of jabor and management what Gov- 
ernment is doing about labor, what 


studies we are making, and toward what 


and international labor news. 
Send your subscription today for the me ” 
end your scriplt today f« objectives. 
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